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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida Depot, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuacxer, Superintendent. 








CohoPernrnrrmwmrwrrrrwwwww"”" 
Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings ; 


Gothic and other patterns. 
C. Exuis, Master-workman. 


anne 
Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
S. Newnovse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mixxer, C. Orns, Agents. 
Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynoups, 


Mrs. E. Wuitriexp, Superintendents. 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mas. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 











Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
E. L. Hartcn, Miller. 
ef ob-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcvutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 
nARARRnrmrnnmrnmrrrwww > 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Newark Commune. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & CO.,, 
MACHINISTS, 


Manufacturers of Printing-Presses, Jewelers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Lathes, &c. 


HEDENBURG BUILDING, NEWARK, WN. J. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

M. L. WORDEN, ....- PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association gnd its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


N. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; “(2a and 3rd) of the 


Oxetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


payPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

pay Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
1y requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as pessibie. 
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URBINO AND ELLINA, 
OR 
LOVE AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


BY H. ELKINS.—Concluded.* 





I cannot prolong this recital, to give a sen- 
timental narrative of love as romantic and in- 
tense as was ever detailed. The exquisite love 
and the exquisite inquietude of Urbino and El- 
lina, which continued two years, could not be 
surpassed by any example of joy and sorrow 
which earth has ever witnessed. The elders 
forbade their even saluting, or speaking to each 
other, unless necessary, and to avoid each other 
as much as possible. But two responsive 
hearts, that continually sought the mutual ob- 
ject of their delight, though they wished to ren- 
der obedience to those whom they had pledged 
themselves to obey, could not fail of often be- 
holding their favorite object, when only sepa- 
rated by the walls of a house, and the y Aon 
of a few rods. When Urbino was seated at the 
window of his room, where he was accustomed 
to read and write, only the distance of fifteen 
rods, separated him from Ellina, when seated 
at her window in the third story of a large build- 
ing for millinery and sewing. Nothing, but 
the dense branches of a large appletree, pre- 
vented their beholding each other. Knowing 
that pomologists concurred in the opinion that 
a certain amount of pruning was conducive to 
the healthy and prolific condition of those fruit 
trees, which, in our northern climate, are apt 
to assume a dwarfish and entangled quad; 
Urbino resolved to prove the experiment upon 
this tree. He, at first, took the rectilinear 
range, to know what part of the tree required 
the most severe pruning. To disarm all suspi- 
cion, he at first climbed and trimmed other 
trees in proximity to this. After this was ac- 
complished, their eyes could behold the object 
which was the most dear to them of all on 
earth. They noticed and recognized each 
other at all places, even at quite a distance, 
by a sidewise inclination of the head—an oc- 
cult countersign, which others would fail to 
discover, and which answered all the purpose 
of a bow, which was prohibited. During the 
morning, noon and evening hours of summer, 
would they sit face to face, with a book in 
their hands, which they were fond of perusing ; 
and when duty called either away, would give 
the gentle countersign of their own conception, 
to the other, who would respond. <A narrow 
vista, formed by other bvildings arranged in 
such a manner that others failed to discover 
their advantage, was the passage of this intel- 
ligence and love. The subtle and quick-eyed 
Albert, alone, discovered it and was moved to 
shouts of laughter, at Urbino’s pomological ex- 

eriment. How many times have Albert and 

seen him, sitting at the window of his apart- 
ment, his head reclining upon his hand, and 
his elbow resting upon the window stool, watch- 
ing to see her pass on her way to the mansion ! 
How many times, under the semblance of the 
calls of duty, have they met, though an espi- 
onage observed them, to pass only a look, or 
a gesture of love. 

The elders made an attempt to separate Al- 
bert, Urbino and myself, but it was impossible, 
unless they changed our vocations. They were 
a little jealous of all three, and kept an eye up- 
on us ; but the associate elder was the only one 
who could descend to eaves’-dropping. We 
were generally on the alert, and when suspic- 
ious of this scandal, our conversation was as sa- 
tirical as he could digest. 

During the conflagration which I have des- 
scribed, | the author here refers to a destruc- 
tive fire which occurred in the Shaker village, 
and which is mentioned in a previous part of 
the book,} or rather, during its decline, Urbino 
had a little interview with Ellina. But their 
conversation was free from sympathy, and was 
mere chit-chat, appropriate andreserved. Ur- 
bino casually remarked something eulogistic of 
the color of her hair--the only expression 
ever passed by either, by which the leaders 
could exclaim, ‘* We’ve got you.” <A third 
person was present, who carried exaggerated 
tidiags of all that had been said. A few days 
subsequent to the fire, the ministry made prep- 
arations for a journey. 

On one of those damp, foggy nights, which 





*From ‘Fifteen Years in the Senior Order of 
the Shakers,’ by H. Exxrns. For sale by the au- 
thor at Andover, N. H. 37 1-2 cts, 





characterise the low vales bordering upon large 
collections of water in the month of August, 
when a vapor so dense as to prevent the vis- 
ion’s extending but a few feet, and a stillness 
unbroken by aught save the pattering of drops 
from the trees, upon the shrubbery below, 
pervaded the plain, Eljina was awakened from 
the needful repose of a quiet slumber, at one 
o’ clock, A. M. She was told to arise quickly, 
and prepare for a journey. Shocked with as- 
tonishment, she arose. They told her that 
they were about to start for a distant society, 
and she must go along with them; that her 
clothes would follow upon the cars; and that 
she would go ina carriage with them. ‘* What! 
go thither to reside?” she asked. ‘* Yea,” 
they replied. Cries, tears, supplications and 
remonstrances were allin vain. “It is con- 
trary to my desire—it is counteracting every 
feeling of my heart; I cannot, cannot, cannot 
go,” she exclaimed. ‘* What,” said they, “‘re- 
monstrate and struggle against the gift of God! 
Where is your faith ? where your vow? It is 
the ‘ willing and obedient who eat the fat of 
the Lord.’ Arise, take up your cross ; throw 
off this old stuff that binds you down to one Io- 
eality. Be a woman, a child, and follower of 
Mother Ann. Don’t betray cowardice ; a wo- 
man of talent, like you !—where is your faith 
in God” ‘Qh! nay, nay; I cannot leave 
my sweet home in Chosen Vale,—I cannot.”” 
“ Ellina, you must confide in the gift of God. 
Come, fix up—breakfast will be ready in a few 
moments—come, be a woman,—dont ery !”-— 
She said but a few words, for she knew they 
were inexorable, and that no friend was pres- 
ent, to whom she could confide her sympa- 
thies. 

Such a strenuous course of procedure, which 
denounced every fine and exquisite feeling, as 
a depraved weakness of the heart, soon over- 
came, or subdued, her passive mind, but not 
her grief. Grief ineffable, grief incommensu- 
rable, grief unconquered and unconquerable, 
entered then her breast, and rankled and fes- 
tered and corroded her bosom till the day of 
her death . 

She left on that chilly, dark, and gloomy 
night, the beautiful chamber in which she 
would never more sleep ; she was led slowly 
down, clinging to the spiral rails, those stairs 
she would never more ascend; she passed by 
the door of that sanctuary, into which she 
would never more enter; she thinks of that 
assembly so often there gathered, none of 
which she would ever again behold on earth ; 
and gasps, sinks and swoons at the thought of 
separating from of that number, ONE!! She 
is carried down to the dark corridor of the low- 
er loft, and laid upon a settee. Water, cor- 
dials and etherized tinctures are brought, to 
resuscitate the flickering flame of life. A life, 
tender, feeble, and unfitted for the overwhelm- 
ing trials of the day, is gradually restored.— 
Meanwhile breakfast is prepared. Butshe can 
partake of no food, for nausea instead of re- 
freshment, would be the result. The ministry 
sit and eat, while she gazes, with a delizious 
glare, upon the concave ceiling of that vast sa- 
loon, which had so often resounded with her 
voice, and under which she had glided, as syb- 
ils glide under the canopy of heaven. ‘The 
noise of the jingling of harness, and the tramp 
of horses which are to bear her away, are now 
heard in the court, and fall on her ear, and 
sink to the heart, as the noise of the dead cart 
rolling over the pavement of a large city, fall 
upon the ear of the innocently proscribed, upon 
the morning of their execution. 

The repast finished, the ministry rise, kneel, 
give some hasty directions to two or three con- 
fidants, throw on their cloaks, bonnets, hats, 
and depart. Ellina is approached by the el- 
ders, she is raised from her seat, she is led 
through the corridors, dragged through the ves- 
tibules and portico. Asshe advanees, she flings 
one arm about a granite column-——the very one 
against which Urbino had seen her reclining, 
when first he saw the embodiment of ideal per- 
fection—and resists. They disengage her arm, 
they end by physical force this last struggle of 
despair, and bear her away, dying, down the 
street to the carriage, which jis prepared and 
driven afar off, lest, if driven to the door of the 
mansion, other than confidants might awake and 
learn the proceedings. She is lifted to the car- 
riage, the doors are closed, and she leaves for- 
ever, the home of all her joys, her friendships, 
her intimacies and her love. She, from that 
time, rapidly waned in health, until a pulmon- 
ary disease, induced by the agonies of a broken 


heart, released her troubled spirit from the earth, 

On the morning of the funereal event of her 
departure from ber home, of which Urbino was, 
of course, ignorant, he slept soundly until the 
usual hour of rising. He arose, as common, 
and went to the labors of the day. As he en- 
tered the dining hall for breakfast, he saw her 
not, and supposed she had been consigned to 
the second sitting. Even this hypothesis gave 
him pain; for three times a day, an affection- 
ate glance from one whom he loved better than 
life, and with whom he was forbidden to speak, 
was a repast more desirable to him than that of 
natural food. After eating sparingly, he re- 
paired to a mechanic’s shop, where, from the 
windows, he could see those of the second sit- 
ting pass and repass to the mansion ; but among 
them all, Ellina was not to be seen. He was 
certain of this, though he was at some distance ; 
for he could easily designate her, not only by a 
white muslin kerchief which she always threw 
over her head in going to meals, when the rest 
wore red silk, but froma gentle and centempla- 
tive mien, visible, even in her walk, which was 
not hurried, like that of the prudish, who pre- 
tendingly seek to escape notice; and not tar- 
dy like that of the brazen, wishing to submit 
themselves as long as possible to a vulgar gaze. 
He then concluded that she was illand perhaps 
had gone to the infirmary. 

This conclusion partly satisfied him ; and he 
took his seythe and went, in company with oth- 
ers, upon the mountain to work at haying.— 
The sun shone brightly upon the hills, but the 
vale continued enveloped in a dense fog. He 
continued freely in conversation upon various 
subjects, with yet considerable anxiety con- 
cerning the fate of Ellina. About eleven 
o’clock, A. M., while vividly engaged in mow- 
ing and listening to the social chit-chat of his 
companions, the awful phrase, ‘ She’s left you! 
She’s gone to dwell at————” fell, not upon 
the ear, but, upon the heart, as the cold clods 
of earth and stone fall upon the coffin of our 
dearest friend! A cold sensation ran through 
and shook his mortal frame: he struggled for 
breath, and left the field as though in search 
for water. He was suffocating from a spas- 
modie action of the heart, and exuding a cold 
perspiration, by reason of the doleful tidings 
wafted to his mind by an invisible agent of im- 
pressions. This impression was the most sud- 
den, the most evident, and the most over- 
whelming, of any he had ever received.—— 
He knew she had gone ; he wanted not the evi- 
dence of mortals to confirm it. No supersti- 
tious belief in spiritual infusions, impelled bim 
to believe it,—he believed it because he knew 
it true, and how he knew it true, he queried 
not, cared not, and thought not. She had 
gone ; and between him and her, lay an abyss as 
wide and deep as between life and death! and 
he recoiled, and with difficulty respired the 
wholesome, mountainous air aronnd him. 

When the dinner arrived, and was spread 
upon a plank near a barn, Urbino could not 
eat. We thought him sick, and he signified 
that we were right. After dinner, I sought 
a moment’s interview with him, and he told me 
hisimpressions. ‘* Impossible!” said I, ** but 
I will ascertain immediately.”” I went directly 
to the ministry’s ostler and enquired what time 
they started. He replied, ‘* About twoo’elock,”’ 
--three hours earlier than he had ever known 
them to start on a journey before. Said he, 
also, ‘* The elders were all up, a circumstance 
I had never known before. Something inex- 
plicable to me rests upon the whole affair; for 
I was requested to tackle the horses and leave 
them at the wagon-house down street, and on 
a vague or frivolous errand was sent far up 
street, so that I was not present when they 
started.” ‘* More than four,’’ said I, * found 
seats in that wagon this morning” ‘J 
shouldn’t wonder,”’ rejoined the ostler. 

I returned to Urbino, and told him his im- 
pression waseorreet. At these words, his coun- 
tenance altered not, but expressed the same be- 
nignant grief. I advised him not to work on 
that day ; but to hide the sorrow which some 
of his brethren would regard disreputable, he 
strove to work; but headache and nausea fol- 
lowed. An inexpressible agony of grief was 
consuming and destroying him. In vain, he 
lett the field and sought consolation in climb- 
ing the cliffs which overhung, more abruptly, 
the vale below! In vain he sat down, for in- 
action of body seemed to concentrate a gloom 
of mind which was insupportable! In vaia he 
bounded over rocks and ravines, to find some 





iNuminating ray of joy or bope! “ Ob! will 
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ward movement, shall sweep disease and death 
from the earth, and wipe the tears from all eyes. 





The True Ideal. 

Looking over the life of Margaret Fuller recent- 
ly, we were impressed with the fact that she spent 
much of her life in the pursuit of a radiant but elu- 
sive idealism. She sought her ideal in things earth- 
ly, and found it not; hence much disappointment 
and bitter sorrow of heart. And this is by no 
means infrequent experience among aspiring na- 
tures. Earth alone provides not for the satisfac- 
tion of our highest desires and affections ; and the 
spirit whose ideal is sought earthward, must fai! 
in its realization. 

We consider the ideal nature—that part of us 
which is ever reaching forth for something purer 
and better than we now possess—as an emanation 
from the life of God. Its complete gratification 
is only attained by tracing it to its source, and 
seeking there its consummation. And as any aim 
less high is futile, and productive of disappoint- 
ment, so with God as the centre of our aspirations, 
we shall not fail ultimately to realize the perfec- 
tion of all that is good and beautiful. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The U. 8. steamer Atlantic, arrived at New York, 
from Liverpool, on Friday morning, with seven days 
later dates. The principal matters of intelligence 
arethe debates in the British Parliament on the 
war, and the resignation of Lord John Russell as 
Minister of War. The management of the war by 
the Government, and particularly the manner 
in which the campaign in the Crimea has been 
conducted were commented upon in the House 
of Commons with great severity. The immediate 
cause of Lord John Russell’s resignation was the 
motion of Mr. Roebuck for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the condition of the 
army in the East. Being unable in answer to such 
inquiry to deny that great evils have resulted from 
the administration of the war, and unwilling to be 
held responsible for them, he resigned. It is thought 
there will be a complete dissolution of the ministry, 
and that Lord John Russell or Palmerston will be 
appointed Premier. 

The London Times thunders forth denunciation 
concerning the condition of the army before Sevas- 
topol, and the causes which have led to the present 
state of things. And from all accounts, its condi- 
tion isdeplorable enough. Ill-clothed, ill-provis- 
ioned, and dying at the rate of from fifty to a hun- 
dred per day, this army—the finest that ever left 
the shores of England, and filled with the flower of 
British aristocracy—is threatened with annihila- 
tion ; for which an incompetent generalship, and an 
inefficient government are held to account. Disas- 
ter seems to have crowned the Crimean expedition. 

The prospects of peace are doubtful. Nearly all 
the European nations are preparing for war, and 
fears are entertained that instead of a cessation of 
hostilities, the area of war will be extended during 
the present year. 

NEWS BY THE ISTHMUS STEAMER. 

The steamer North Star arrived at New York, 
from Aspinwall, on Thursday the 8th inst. We con- 
dense the following items of news: 

Catrrornta.—Over $1,200,000 were brought by 
the steamer. Abundant details are given of ciime 
and lynchlaw excitement in the southern part of 
the State. The rainy season has commenced, with 
some severe storms and cold; but the grass is said 
to be springing up, and the prospect opening for an 
early crop. The action of the Assembly on the 
chaplain question produced some excitement among 
the clergy. That body refused to pay for the ser- 
vices of a chaplain, but invited all the Sacramento 
clergymen, including a Mormon minister, to officiate 
alternately. In consequence, one minister declined 
because there was no pay, while another wrote an 
indignant letter to the Assembly, refusing the invi- 
tation, because they had by a large vote classed the 
Mormon in the ministerial body. 

Perv.—The revolution which has been in progress 
in this country fora year past, has terminated in 
the overthrew of the government. A decisive battle 
was fought en the 5th of Jan. between the revolu- 
tionists under Gen. Castilla and the government ar- 
my, in which the latter were completely defeated. 
Great rejoicing prevailed at Lima, at the result. 

Mexico.—It is reported that a part of Santa 
Anna’s army numbering 2,000 have deserted him and 
gone over to Alvarez. 





PASSING TOPICS. 

—The Panama Railroad is completed. On the 
28th of Jan. the train passed over the entire road 
from Aspinwall to Panama. The time occupied in 
running from ocean to ocean, is about four hours. 
A party of eighteen invited guests sailed from 
New-York on the 5th inst.. in the steamer George 
Law, for the Isthmus, to attend the celebration 
of the opening of this road. 

—The North seems to be gaining front in the Sen- 
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ate. Three free-soil Senators have just been elec- 
ted in the north-west, viz., Durkee of Wisconsin, 
Harlan of Iowa, and Trumbull of Illinois. Two of 
them take the places of present pro-slavery incum- 
bents. From Massachusetts, Henry,Wilson succeeds 
Mr. Everett, and last week Gov. Seward was 
reélected from this State. These straws indicate 
that the trade wind which has been blowing so 
steadily from the plantation States, will meet a 
stiff northern breeze in the next Congress. 


—8. M. Booth, and another gentleman named Rye- 
craft, of Milwaukee, lately imprisoned for aiding 
the escape of fugitive slaves, have been réleased from 
prison by order of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
on the ground that the Fugitive Slave Law is uncon- 
stitutional. This order relieves them from any fur- 
ther liability toimprisonment. Funds will probably 
be contributed from various parts of the country to 
pay their fines. 

—The underground railroad is said to be doing 
a heavy business. About a dozen fugitives arrived 
at Cincinnati during the last week in Jan., taking 
a through-passage from there to Canada. 

—The population of Iowa, according to the State 
census, taken last year, is 326,000; being an in- 
crease of 134,000 since 1850, 

—The Wire Bridge across the Mississippi River 
at the Falls of St. Anthony, has been completed. 





Correspondence Glances. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 8. 
—God knows just when to change our circum- 
stances so as to favor the spirit of improvement 
and the public interest. I can say sincerely that 
I thank God for all his dealings with me. Good 
spirits have seemed specially near to-day. God 
and heaven are ever ready to listen to our peti- 
tions, and grant us every good. I am conscious 
that ‘ God is nearer to us than any other spirit; 
than father, mother, or any friend.’ I love to keep 
this note sounding, and think it a good preventive 
of other influences that might assume a place in 
our hearts and attention. S. B. C. 
Andover, N. H. Feb. 5. 
—Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, I think has treated 
you unfairly in his large work entitled ‘Practical 
Christian Socialism,’ for no institution of Com- 
munism can long exist without virtue decper, 
purer, and nobler than is to be found among the 
world. Communism is practicable when men are 
virtuous enough, when self and egotism are sup- 
pressed or ruled. I think much of your nascent 
Institution, and would visit you, did not you re- 
side at so great a distance. My experience in 
a Community, analogous but not identical with 
yours, will enable me to alledge without vanity 
that many suggestions in regard to buildings and 
outward economy, I might make profitable and 
convenient for you. H. E. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. Feb. 9. 
—I may say with thankfulness that I find the 
Word of God an unfailing source of comfort and 
edification, Often when in darkness and despon- 
dency, and when it seemed as if the last refuge 
from evil was taken from me, have I betaken my- 
self to the Bible for light and instruction, when 
the clouds would break away, and my soul would 
swell with emotions of filial affection and devotion 
to my God. I ever find that God is ready to meet 
any sincere attempt to approach him. a. w. c. 
Inland, Iowa, Jan. 28. 
—We are striving t» do the wili of Christ as 
far as we can ascertain what it is. We are lone- 
some without the Circular, but feel to say the 
will of God be done. It will be the sweeter when 
it does come. We are conscious that we area 
part of you—that we have been made partakers of 
the same spirit, and that we shall one day be one. 
We would improve in all that is lovely and of 
good report. 0. P. C. 
Poplur Ridge, N. Y., Feb. 3. 
—lIn order to show how things ‘come round, 
good as new, I make a few extracts from an old 
No. of the Circular, which I found where it was 
stored away accidentally with miscellaneous pa- 
pers: ‘Brethren of the kingdom of God! let us 
remember that our business is to build communes 
and school-houses on battle-fields; to keep the 
peace, to preach peace, to pray for peace, and in 
the name of the God of peace to summon the 
nations to unity and deeds of love.’—(Call for a 
Prayer-meeting, Feb. 11, 1854.) ‘We are well 
aware that Communism would be, as the world 
think it is, wholly impracticable, unless the great 
law of Love were to be written on every one’s 
heart by the Spirit of the living God—that same 
Spirit which drew three thousand together in 
one day into euch loving, harmonious relations, 
that it was said of them that they were of one 
heart and of one soul.’—(One Heart and one Soul 
the Basis of Communism.) ‘Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you, is the 
rule of all true courtesy.’ All as good as new, 
and true as good. R. K. 
Simcoe, C. W. Feb. 5. 
—I have indeed had a long fast ; no paper, and no 
letter from you, have made me hunger and thirst ; 
but I must confess the goodness of our blessed 
Lord who has made me many sweet visits during 
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feast in his sunshine without intermission, and as 
you say, how we can rejoice even now for being 
rescued from the uncertain paths in which we 
were traveling and brought to a knowledge of the 
true gospel. I feel more and more thankful all 
the time for what the Lord has done for us, 
blessed be his name. With the glory we have in 
view, we can indeed bear up under our present 
trials, and rejoice in tribulation. I too want to 
be loved and chastened. I do most heartily join 
you in confessing death to the flesh by union 
with Christ, and life to the spirit by obedience to 
the truth, and want no further proof of the truth 
of our position, than the Spirit of truth which is 
in us. 8. L. 
Cayuga, N. Y., Feb. 5. 
—I.am still holding on to the faith of the Pnm- 
itive Church; though not fully established in all 
things, I have faith that leads me on. The more 
I daily see of high-mindedness and popularity in 
those who profess to be pure Christians, the more 
I abhor it. Our village last week was thronged 
with 200 Germans, sent here from New-York, 
mostly young men and boys. The inhabitants 
received them into their houses, and gave them 
food, (for they were very hungry,)until individ- 
uals and the poor-master made provision for them. 
They are peaceable and quiet, and comfortably 
dressed, though with very little money. 
P.M. F, 





A Note. 

I wish publicly to renew my Confession of 
Christ; I confess fellowship and union with him 
as a friend, lover and Savior, and abandonment 
and devotion to him as the king of my passions 
and the rightful sovereign of my life. I also con- 
fess affection for, and loyalty to the doctrines of 
gospel truth and social salvation, exemplified in 
the practical faith of Mr. Noyes, presented to the 
world through his writings, and embodied in Bi- 
ble Communism. 

My present visit to Oneida after two years ab- 
sence, confirms my faith and strengthens my hope 
in God’s work of redeeming the world, and saving 
men from separation, selfishness and social dis- 
cord. 

I witness on every hand very great improve- 
ment ; progress is manifest in external achieve- 
ments, in business organization, in social order and 
harmony, in spiritual unity and prevailing charity. 

The good health also of all the family and the 
children, with their growth in stature and godly 
fear, and in filial love and obedience, are matters 
of encouragement and sincere gratitude to God. 

Oneida Commune, Feb. 13. M. L. W. 





An Oneida Jvuurnal, 


Wednesday evening, Feb. 7.—Lecture, as usual 
at half past six. G. resumed the subject of Physio- 
logical education. He spoke of effeminacy as a sin. 
Paul classes it with theft, adultery, covetousness, 
&c., and excludes it from the kingdom of heaven.— 
The fashionable education of woman trains her to ef- 
feminacy. A city-bred lady is as good an example 
of this vice as we can perhaps have. The more help- 
less she is, and unfit for the duties and pleasures of 
robust life, the more she glories. Her dress is only 
adapted to the most effeminate habits. If women 
wish to get rid of effeminacy they must be willing to 
wear thicker shoes and fabrics of coarser texture 
than they have been accustomed to. Why should not 
woman be as independent of the weather and out- 
door elements as man? Is there any reason in her 
original constitution for the inequality which exists ’ 
The speaker referred to the present extreme cold, 
and the temptation there is in such a time to cur] 
up, shrug the shoulders, and hover over the registers 
and around the stoves; and remarked that so long 
as we act on the defensive merely, and retreat before 
the cold, it will crowd us. We must put the weather 
on the defensive—take the initiative of war. In- 
stead of seeking protection by outside appliances, 
we should rouse the centre, and let courage conquer 
both fear and cold together, This was the value of 
our Brooklyn practice of a daily plunge into the salt 
brine of the harbor, which some of us enjoyed quite 
regularly, till we left the city in December. The 
grand secret of the Water-cure is not in its effect 
on the skin, or the nerves, but in its effect on the 
will: it creates a demand for moral courage—it 
breaks up effeminacy. The speaker had experienced 
surprising benefit at times from doing something ex- 
actly contrary to what his sensibilities would sug- 
gest; when his system was low he had treated it to 
icy baths or rugged toil, and found it set up in 
health again. Mr. H. was called out, who is as good 
a specimen perhaps as we have in the Community of 
physical robustness—an athletic, iron-sided man- 
He told some of his adventures as a trapper and 
hunter in the wilds of Maine: how, when miles from 
any settlement, and in the night, he had fallen 
through the ice to the neck in the water, and then 
pursued his tramp with his clothes frozen on him— 
how he had waded through the snow for many miles 
together, with knapsack and skins to the weight of 
60 or 70 pounds on his back. He said he was al- 
ways Well in the woods: if he was sick at home it 








the time. How glorious it will be when we can 


made him well to go out on a hunt, and make his 
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bed on the snow.—Conversation growing out of the 
lecture occupied the evening meeting. Some of the 
women said that they found themselves more com- 
fortable this cold weather at work with the men in 
the shops, than at home trying to keep warm. This 
is philosophical for two reasons: first, it is in the 
courageous, active attitude that we exclude the 
cold ; (it hugs those that shrink ;) second, the scheme 
of industrial marriage is the best invention possi- 
ble for making a genial atmosphere. Man and wo- 
man working together will make rosy summer of 
most inclement winter. The conversation turned 
on woman’s dress and finally on man’s dress. Man’s 
dress was criticised for the needless work expended 
onit. Mr. N. said there was almost as much work in 
a man’s coat-collar as there ought to be in his whole 
dress. Men were as much in bondage to foolish 
fashions and as far from simplicity in dress as women 
were. The article of men’s shirts was discussed, 
plaited bosoms &c. Finally as a practical beginning 
to the thorough reform we contemplate, it was re- 
solved not to make any more linen-bosomed shirts, 
and not to starch those now worn—tle last resolve 
carried by regular vote of the men. 








Thursday, Feb. 8.—These miscellaneous notes of 
Oneida life, it may be understood, are not necessa- 
rily by any one writer, but are contributions from 
the stock of general and individual experience, fur- 
nished by whoever pleases to do so—leaving to edit- 
orship only the work of arranging and selecting 
them. .... How I spent the day.—1, Breakfast ; 
2, Bible-game, one half-hour; 3, Read proofs an 
hour; 4, Wrote letters; 5, Worked in the carpen- 
ters’ shop, making a desk, two hours; 6, Dinner; 7, 

tead Cultivator and Times; 8, Carpet-bag bee, 
one hour; 9, Went to the wood-lot, two miles, and 
helped in getting home a oad-of wood ; 10, Loitered 
unprofitably, and tock a nep; 11, Supper; 12, 
Looked over the news for the evening’s report; 13, 
Attended a committee session; 14, Greek class, 
three-fourths of an hour; 15, Evening meeting; 
16, Rest, with an invitation to help get breakfast 
to-morrow morning. This is a random memorand- 
um—to-day’s programme being no certain guide for 
to-morrow; it only shows the variety:of employ- 
ment that Association allows. It is also not offered 
as a true example, by any means, of the best way of 
spending time. The great problem of'life, says Mr. 
N., may be comprised in the question how most tru- 
ly to occupy twenty-fours of time.—A. W. C. left 
on a business excursion for New England, having in 
view to visit Wallingford, and help to organize a 
new industry in that Commune. Two others left on 
a silk-selling expedition. 


Friday and Saturday, Feb. 9th, 10th.—A strong 
detachment of the Association engaged in storing 
ice. The Greenland weather of the last few days 
has been so favorable to the growth of this winter 
product, that it has formed in abundance, on a pond 
lying in our domain. Previous seasons we have had 
to go two or three miles to procure it. At the scene 
of operations might be counted twenty or thirty 
men at work, some sawing the snowy level beneath 
them into oblong slabs, two feet by four or about 
that; others with a huge’pair of tongs and 4 rope 
dragging the floating masses from the water—others 
hewing off their soft or half-crystalized surface, 
others sawing them into blocks convenient for }oad- 
ing and depositing in the ice-house, others going 
and coming with the teams. Meanwhile another 
party were making a scientific job of packing the 
ice inits fortified home. Most of the women have 
visited the scene in the course of the two days, and 
with borrowed boots have stolen a good march on 
effeminacy at least, by trying to help,—pulling at 
the rope, for instance, or taking one end of the 
saw. What they did not do, they 'made up for, it is 
said, in the enthusiasm they communicated to the 
bee. By the way, we notice that boots are the 
latest freak of fashion with Broadway Jadies— 
patent leather, and fancy-cut Of course, but here is 
astrawinthe wind. The shortening of skirts is 
in favor too—bvots an@ short skirts go together 
Saturday.--Mrs. N. arrived from her Western 
journey. Received an invoice of stecl from England, 
for ‘the Trap business. In the evening there was a 
criticism of marriage-and-family egotism, as opposed 
to Community usefulness, and a general expression of 
preference for any amount ef wilderness transition, 
rather than a return to the Egypt of isolated 
familism. 

Monday, Feb 12.—Thermometer standing at ze- 
ro at day-break. Sun starts gorgeously on acloud- 
less route. Snow on all the fields and hill-sides.— 
Horizon with a smoky, almost Indian-summer hue. 
Jack Frost busy last night at his antics--a merry 
fellow heis. A few nights since he dropped down 
on all the trees and shrubs, foliage and owers sott 
and fanciful as a fairy scene. This morning all is 
crisp and glittering. Every twig is silver-armed 
with a thousand spikes of hoar-frost. ‘The waters 
are hid as with a stone, and the face of the deep is 
frozen.’ Different far irom the life-rush and bloom 
of June, but not less pleasant to the grateful heart, 
whose ‘ winter of discontent’ has ceased. The spir- 
itaal summer giows brighter. Why should we wish 
for sweeter days without, when the interior winter 
is ‘over and gone? 











The Moment of Mercy, 

When I have seen persons in deep spiritual 
trial, and heard them exclaim in the spirit of 
unbelief, ‘ Oh, I never shall find peace again,’ 
it has reminded me of a particular passage in 
my own experience. At one time I was deeply 
involved in the same spirit, and under a great 
weight of self-accusation ; and in this state I 
was looking for some severe judgment, when 
suddenly, and in an unexpected moment, mer- 
cy interposed—I was melted, and my heart 
poured itself out like water—every turbulent 
and rebellious passion subsided, and there was 
a great calm. It was the happiest moment of 
my life. Surely thought I, itis the goodness 
of the Lord that leads men to repentance.— 
Criticism and‘judgment break up the fallow 
ground, and prepare the soil of our hearts for 


the reception of God’s mercy and grace. 
BY. 4. 





‘Forgiveness, 

Christ says, ‘ Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall. not enter in- 
to the kingdom ofheaven.’ The readiness with 
which little childrgn forgive and forget an injury 
is truly Christ-like. Martha came to me the 
other day and said Ernest had hurt her. I 
asked her; ifishe. would forgiye him. She re- 
plied, ‘ yes.ma’gm,’ and immediately dried her 
tears, wiped, her, face, and commenced playing 
again,--with .as much cheerfulness as before, 
without a. word being said to the offending child. 
Ernest felt the rebuke, and coming to her he 


put his arms aroundher neck and kissed her, 
L. B. 


The -Pathers of Connecticut, 

Perhaps in no modern history is the band of 
God, managing the.affairs of men, more mani- 
fest than in the history of the Puritan fathers 
of Connecticut. The following portrait of the 
character of Governor Eaton, which is taken 
from Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, gives 
a good sample of the class of men who took 
the lead, and gave tone to the society of the 
first settlers of this country : 

“Tn the year 1657, the, colony of New Ha- 
ven, and indeed all the New England eolonies, 
sustained a heavy loss in thé death of Governor 
Katon. He was a minister,:born at Stony 
Stratford, in Oxfordshire ; wa ecucated an 
East India merchant, and was sorfic time de- 
puty governor of the company, na ag to the 
East Indies. For several years h¥® sas agent 
for the king of England at the cofrt of Den- 
mark. After his return, he wa$ 2 merchant 
of great business and respectability, in the city 
of London. Upon the London persecution, 
he left his native country and Came into New 
England with Mr Davenport, as his minister, 
in 1637.. He was one of the original paten- 
tees of the Massachusetts settlement, and soon 
after his arrival was chosen é6ne of’ the magis- 
trates of that colony. Upor the settlement of 
New Haven, he wes chosen governor of the 
colony and was annually re-eleeted until his 
death. He is represented as comely and per- 
sonable, and is said to have appeared upon the 
bench with a dignity and majesty which admit 
of no deseription. The tmpartiality with which 
he administered justiee,' was most exemplary, 
and his authority was not to be opposed. The 
wisdom, gravity and integrity of his adminis- 
tration were viewed with universal admiration.” 

In a note we find the following further des- 
cription of his charaeter. : 

‘His private was not less amiable than his 
publie character. In conversation, he savas af- 
fable, courteous, and generally pleasant ; but 
alwaye grave and cautious. He was pions and 
strictly moral. His meckness, patienee, and 
fortitude, were singular. 

‘In the conduct of his family, he was strict, 
prudent, and happy. Though it sometimes 
eonsisted of not less than thirty persons, yet 
they were under the most perfect order and 
government. They were all assembled morn- 
ing and evening ; and the governor after read- 
ing the scriptures, and making devout and use- 
ful observations upon them, prayed with great 
reverence and pertinacity. On the Sabbath, 
and other days of public devotion, he spent an 
hour or two with his family in iastrueting them 
in the duties of faith and practice ; and in re- 
commending to them the reading and study of 
the scriptures, seeret devotion, the sanetifica- 
tion of the Sabbath, and a devout und eogstant 
attendsnce on all divine institutions. On these 
days he sang praises, as well as prayed with his 
family. He was greatly beloved by his domes- 
tics as well as by the eommonwealth. Indeed, 
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there was no man among the first planters of 
New England who had more acquaintance with 
public business, or who sustained a fairer 
character. His monument is kept up to the 
present time. Upon it are these expressive 
lines— 

‘** Eaton, so meek, so wise, so famed, so just, 

Phoenix of our world, here lies his dust : 

This name forget, New England never must.’” 


There are several interesting reflections 
which naturally occur in eontemplating the 
character and history of the Puritans. 

1. We see an interesting arrangement of 
providential circumstances in selecting them 
from the massof the English nation, and send- 
ing them together into this country. The per- 
secutions of the old country acted like a seive, 
which separated and sent hither the very best 
blood of the land. 

2. We see in their characters the rudiments 
at least of a most harmonious and perfect de- 
velopment. They were men who elevated the 
spiritual department of their nature into the 
first place of importance. They made it their 
first business to find out the will of God in re- 
spect to all their undertakings of importance, 
and recognized his providence as attending 
them contiaually, either for their direct bless- 
ing or chastisement. It was from this contin- 
ual eognizance of God’s oversight, that the 
fashion of holding public fasts and thanksgiv- 
ings sprung. Whatever deficiencies there 
might have been in other particulars of their 
character, or whatever aberrations from a 
course of righteousness they might ovcasion- 
ally make, this constant reference to the will 
of God, would soon set them right again, and 
secure to them his ultimate blessing. 

3. They were wide awake to the import- 
anee of home influences and family govern- 





ment. Though their system may be liable to 
eriticism for its rigidity and legality, yet we 
can discover in it some of the radical planks of 
the platform that we as Communists stand up- 
on, and which we say are essential to a true 
system of education, such as ‘ Home churches 
and home schools,’ ‘ Meetings every evening,’ 
Ke. H. J. 8. 
Wailingford Commune. 





Stery of a Half-Guinea, 

The following story we take from the life of Adam 
Clarke, ‘the noted Metholist Commentator, writ- 

ten by himself. Mr. Clarke was a self-taught man, 
and endured many hardships in acquiring an educa- 
tion; but he succeeded at length in becoming one 
of the best philologists of his time. The Mr. Simp- 
son, referred to in the narrative, was the superinten- 
dent of Kingswood school, where Mr. C. spént a few 
weeks: 

I have already noticed that, for the sake 
of exercise, I often worked in the garden. Ob- 
serving one day a small plot which had been 
awkwardly turned over by one of the boys, I 
took the spade and began to dress it: in break- 
ing one of the clods I knocked a half-guinea 
out of it. I took it up, and immediately said 
to myself, This is not mine ; it belongs not to 
any of my family, for they have never been 
here ; I will take the first opportunity to give 
it to Mr. Simpson. Skor'tly after I perceived 
him walking in the garden; I went to him, 
told him the circumstance, and presented the 
half-guinea to him ; he took it, looked at it, and 
said, ‘It may be mine, ‘as several hundred 
pounds pass through my ‘hands in the course of 
the year, for the expenses of this sehool; but 
I do not recollect that I ever lost any money 
since I came here. Probably one of the gen- 
tlemen has; keep it, ahd in the meantime I 
will inquire.’ I said, “Sir, it is not mine, take 
you the money, if you theet the right owner, 
well ; if not, throw it in tlie funds of the school.’ 
He answered, ‘ You‘must keep it till I make 
the inquiry.’ I toek if again with reluctance. 
The next day he told mé that Mr. Bayley had 
lost a half-guinea, and I might give it to him 
the first time I saw him ; 1 did so: three days 
afterward Mr. Bayley ‘came to me and said, 
‘Mr. C., it is true that I lost.a half-guinea, but 
Iam not sure that Ais is the half-guinea I 
lost ; unless I were so, I°,could not conscien- 
tiously keep it; therefore you myst take. it 
again.’ I said, ‘ It is not mane, probably it is 
yours; therefore [ cannot take it.? He an- 
swered, ‘ I will.not keep it; Zhave been wnea- 
sy in my mind ever since u came into my posses- 
seon ; und, in saying this, he forced the gold 
into my hand. Air. Simpson was present; I 
then presented it to him, saying, ‘ Here Mr. 
S., take you it, and apply it to the use of. the 
school.’ He turned away hastily, as from 


have nothing to do with it.’ So it was obliged 
to remain with its finder, and formed a grand 
addition to a purse that already possessed only 
three half-pence. 

Was this providential ? 1. I was poor, not 
worth twopence in the world, and needed some 
important articles. 2. I was out of the reach 
of all supplies, and could be helped only from 
heaven. 3. How isit that the lad who had 
dug the ground did not find the money? it was 
in a cjod less than a man’s fist. 4. How came 
it that Mr. B., who knew he had lost a half- 
guinea somewhere about the premises, could 
not appropriate this, but was miserable in his 
mind for two or three days and nights, and 
could have no rest till he had returned it to 
me? §. How came it that Mr. S. was so hor- 
rified with the poor half-guinea that -he dared 
not even throw it into the charitable fund ?— 
5. Did the providence of God send this to me, 
knowing that I steod in need of sucha supply ? 

The story is before the reader; he may 
draw what inferences he pleases. One thing, 
however, I may add:—beside two or three 
necessary articles which I purchased, I gave 
Mr. Bayley six shillings as my subscription for 
his Hebrew Grammar: by which work I ac- 
quired a satisfactory knowledge of that lan- 
guage, which ultimately led me to read over 
the Hebrew Bible, and make those short notes 
which formed the basis of the Commentary 
since published! Had [not got that Grammar, 
I probably should never have turned my mind 
to Hebrew learning; and most certainly had 
never written a cqmmentary on Divine reve- 
lation! Behold how great matter a little fire 
kindleth! My pocket was not cutirely empty 
of the remains of this half guinea, till other 
supplies, in the ordinary course of God’s provi- 
dence, came in! Oh God! the silver and the 
gold are thine: so are the cattle upon a thous- 
and hills. 


A Lecturer’s Stories, 
Lowell, the poet, ina recent Lecture, has the 
following discourse upon Wit and Humor, with 


illustrative specimens: 

True wit is a kind of instantaneous logic, whieh 
gives us the quod erat demonstrandum without 
the intermediate steps of the syllogism. Coler- 
idge, with admirable acuteness, has said that 
‘there is such a thing as scientific wit.’ There- 
fore pure wit sometimes gives an intellectual 
pleasure without making us laugh. The wit that 
makes us laugh most freely is that which instant- 
ly accepts another man’s premises, and draws a 
conclusion from them in its own favor. A country 
ntleman was once showing his improvements to 
the Prince de Ligne, and among other things point- 
ed out to him a muddy spot which he called his 
lake. “It israther shallow, is it not?” said the 
Prince. “I assure you, Prince. aman drowned 
himself in it.” “Ah, he must have been a flat- 
terer, then,” answered De Ligne. 


Of the same kind is the story told of one of our 
old Massachusetts’ clergymen, Dr. Morse. Atan 
association dinner, a debate arose as to the benefit 
of whipping in bringing up children. The Doctor 
took the affirmative, and his chief opponent was 
a young minister whose reputation for veracity 
was not very high. He affirmed that parents of- 
ten did harm to their children by unjust punish- 
ment from not knowing the facts of the case.— 
® Why ” said he, “the only time my father ever 
whipped me was for telling the truth.” “ Well,” 
retorted the Doctor, “it cured you of it didn’t it ?” 
In wit of this sort there is always a latent syllo- 

ism. 

Then there is the wit which detects an uninten- 
tional bit of satire ina word of double meaning; 
as where Sir Henry Wotton takes advantage of 
the phrase commonly used in his day to imply 
merely residence, and finds an under meaning in 
it—saying, “that ambassadors were persons sent 
to lie abroad for the service of their Prince. 

On the other hand, I think unconsciousness and 
want of intention, or at least the pretence of it, 
is more or less essential to the ludicrous, For 
this reason what may be called the wit of events 
is always ludicrous. Nothing ean be more so, for 
example, than the Pope’s sending a cardinal’s hat 
to John Fisher. Bishop of Rochester, which arrived 
in England after Henry the Eighth had taken off 
that prelate’s head. ~So when Dr. Johnson said 
very gravely, one day, that he had often thought 
that if he hada harem he would dress all the la- 
dies in white linen—the nnintentional incongrui- 
ty of the speech with the character of the great 
moralist threw Boswell into an extacy of laughter. 
Like this is the ludicrousness of Pope Paul III., 
writing to the Council of Trent, “ that they should 
begin with original sin, observing yet a due re- 
spect unto the Emperor.” 

Captain Basil Hall, when he travelled in this 
country, found the Yankees a people entirely des- 
titute of wit and humor. Perhaps our gravity, 
which ought to have put him on the right scent, 
deceived him. I do not know a more perfect ex- 
ample of wit than something which, as I haye 
heard, was said to the captain himself. Stopping 
ata village inn there came up a thunder-storm, 
and .Captain Hall, surprised that a new country 
should have reached such perfection in these me- 
terologic manufactures, said to a bystander,— 
“Why, you have very heavy thunder here.”— 
“Well, yes,” replied the man. “we du, considerin’ 
the number of inhabitants.” Here is another 














something ominous, and said, ‘I declare 1 will 


story which a stage-driver tuld me once: A wag 


on the outside of the coach called toa man by 
the roadside who was fencing some very poor 
land—“I say, mister, what are you fencing that 
pasture for? It would take forty acres on’t to 
starve a middle sized cow.” Jesso; and I’m a 
fencin’ of it to keep eour kettle eout !’’ 

Now in the ‘forty acre’ part of this story we 
have an instance of what is called American ex- 
aggeratior, and which I take to be the symptom 
of most promise in Yankee fun. For it marks 
that desire for intensity of expression which is 
one phase of imagination. Indeed, many of these 
sayings are purely imaginative—as where a man 
said of a painter he knew, that ‘he painted a 
shingle so exactly like marble that when it fell 
into the river it sank.’ A man told me once that 
the people of a certain country town were so uni- 
versally dishonest, ‘that they had to take in their 
stone walls at night.’ In some of these stories, 
imagination appears yet more strongly, and in 
that contradictory union with the understanding 
which hes at the root of the highest humor. For 
example, a coachman driving up some mountains 
in Vermont, was asked if they were as steep on 
the other side also? ‘Steep! chain-lightnin’ 
couldn’t go down ’em without the breechin’ on !? 
I believe that there is more latent humor among 
the Amerjcan people than in any other, and that 
it will one day develop itself, and find expression 
through art. 





Intensity.—The following paragraph, taken 
from a recent lecture, we commend as a fragment 
of good philosophy : 

Intensity is not the characteristic of nature, 
in spirit or in matter. The surface of the earth 
is not made of mountains and depths, but rather 
it consists of gentle undulations. The ocean is 
not always in a rage, but commonly heaves like 
the regular beating of a pulse. Hurricanes and 
tempests are but seldom in the atmosphere.— 
Commonly with its miles of moisture it enspheres 
the earth, bathing it in light, feeding with the 
-breath of life all sentient creatures. Even the bod- 
ies that shine around us in immensity, that, to the 
eye of science, are infinite in number, are to the 
eyes of sense only the mild illuminations of the 
nght. And as it is outside,so it is within us, 
Our usual thinking is but a temperate conscious- 
ness. The most profound minds are not incessantly 
buried in the mysteries, or grappling with recon- 
dite problems. Our imaginations but unfrequently 
transport us into realms of the grandeurs of 
power, or the realms of beauty. Our feelings do 
not alternate between extasy and despair. The 
hottest lover has his hours of sleep and hunger ; 
and the trouble which does not turn into mad- 
ness must soften into peace. Memory itself re- 
fuses to linger on the spots which sin or shame 
has burned on the track of the Past. Upon these 
spots it will not raise tabernacles, let pain and 
passion ever so strongly use: there no flowers 
will grow, no thoughts make music; in the ob- 
scurity of the soul they continue to the end dreary, 
waste and silent. Milton could not always live 
on his visions ; Shakspeare could nat always live 
in his ideas; Byron could not always live in his 
emotions; Wordsworth could not always live in 
his musing, nor Coleridge in -his dreams; such 
states belong only to rare men and to them only 
in their rare moments; they.are not in the con- 
stant order of nature, but in the exceptional 
experiences of genius. 





—Qne reason why the Daguerreotype portraits 
are in general so unsatisfactory, may perhaps be 
traced to a natural law,though I have not heard it 
suggested. It is this: every object that we be- 
hold, we see not with the eye only, but with the 
soul; and this is especially true of the human 
countenance, which, in so far as it is the expres- 
sion of mind, we see through the medium of our 
own indiyidual mjpd. Thus, a portrait is satisfac- 
tory in so far as the painter has sympathy with 
his subject, and delightful to us in proportion as 


‘the resemblance reflected through Ais sympathies 


is in accordance with our own. Now in the Da- 
guerreotype there isno such medium; and the 
face comes before.us without passing through the 
human mind and brain to our apprehensions.— 
This may be the reason why a Daguerreotype, 
however beautiful and accurate, is seldom satisfac- 
tory or agreeable, and that while we acknowledge 
its truth as to fact, it always leaves something for 
the sympathies to desire.— Home Journal. 





—One of the papers says :—‘* It is evident 
that the apple of discord has been thrown in 
our midst, and, unless nipped in the bud, it 
threatens to burst forth into a conflagration 
that will deluge the whole land.” ‘A lively 
ston Post. 


Co Correspondents. 
West Point, N. Y , Feb. 7, 1855. 
GexeLemen : 

Having heard of your Association. I take the 
liberty of requesting further information respecting its nature, 
design, and effects. as it is an institution in which I feel highly 
interested ; and I will be very much obliged if you will give 
me all the information in your power. Please reply soon, and 
believe me to be Your obedient servant, 

& & 
In reply, we refer our correspondent to the notice of publi, 
cations for sale on our first page, and to our Weekly Paper the 
Circular, a8 affording the most thorough and satisfactory basis 
of information which we have it in our power to give. 
D. D. T., Hurlburtyille.—Your letter and order for Traps has 
been received, and will be attended to as soon as practicable. 
DE 








Letters Received. 
Thomas Graham; R. Kenyon; B. Thorn; 
S. Bailey; S. Lea; J. Bradford; W. V. Seigh- 





man; H. A. Sill; J. D. Seighman, Jr. 
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